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892 Reviews of Books 

Hungary's Fight for National Existence or the History of the Great 
Uprising led by Francis Rakoczi II., if 03-1711. By Ladislas 
Baron Hengelmuller. (London: Macmillan and Company. 
1913. Pp. vii, 342.) 

Francis RAk6czi II., the brave, chivalrous, and unfortunate leader 
in the last Hungarian struggle for independence before 1848, has long 
held a place in the affections of his countrymen second only to Louis 
Kossuth. His life and times have formed a favorite subject for the 
researches of Magyar scholars. The late M. Coloman Thaly, perhaps 
the most popular of recent Hungarian historians, devoted nearly half a 
century to digging up from the archives a mass of memoirs, journals, 
letters, pamphlets, and diplomatic documents illustrating the Rakoczi 
epoch, publishing the great collection called the Archivum Rakoczianum, 
and writing numerous monographs on that heroic age. A few years 
ago M. Alexander Marki produced a monumental life of the patriot 
leader, which was crowned by the Historical Society of Budapest, and 
will probably long remain the classic work on the subject in Hungarian 
(//. Rakoczi Ferencs, 3 vols., Budapest, 1907, 1910). But this wealth 
of historical material has remained — for linguistic reasons — virtually 
sealed to the Western public, while in Western languages no adequate 
biography of Rakoczi had hitherto appeared. Struck by this fact, 
Baron Hengelmuller has happily conceived the idea of "narrating to 
Anglo-Saxon readers who Rakoczi was, what he really did, and why in 
spite of his struggle ending in defeat, his memory is cherished by his 
nation". The distinguished author is specially fitted for such a task; 
for he unites the wide and accurate knowledge of a scholar, the ex- 
perience of men and affairs gained by many years of diplomatic service, 
and a deep understanding of the public to which he addresses himself, 
acquired by a residence of over thirty years in England and the United 
States. And were anything lacking to commend his book, it would be 
supplied by the prefaces by Viscount Bryce and Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Baron Hengelmuller writes on the basis of original researches in 
the archives of Vienna, Paris, and London, with due regard to the 
already copious publications of sources and the standard secondary 
works in Hungarian. The present volume follows the insurrection on 
its upward course — to the rupture of the negotiations for peace in 1706. 
The second volume is to carry the narrative down to the end of the 
struggle at the peace of Szathmar in 171 1. In would be difficult here 
to do justice to the many excellences of this admirably written and 
thoroughly interesting book. Without exaggerating the role of his 
hero, the author has brought out the significance of Rakoczi's move- 
ment in reviving Hungarian patriotism and self-reliance and saving, 
if not the independence, at least the existence of the nation. Without 
magnifying the importance of Hungary in the European political sys- 
tem, he has set in clear light the connection between the Hungarian up- 
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rising and the War of the Spanish Succession, a connection which makes 
a study of the Rakoczi movement indispensable to all who would under- 
stand the European politics of that momentous period. What is, per- 
haps, most remarkable in this book is the fairness and breadth of sym- 
pathy with which the author has treated a subject, every phase of which 
has given rise to passionate controversy. A patriotic Hungarian who is 
able to recognize the shortcomings of his national heroes, to understand 
the point of view of the Hapsburgs, and to do justice to Ferdinand II., 
Leopold I., and even Cardinal Kollonics, represents a type not too com- 
mon on either side of the Leitha. Every lover of the Dual Monarchy 
must wish to see the history of the chequered relations between Austria 
and Hungary treated always in the same liberal, wise, and generous 
spirit. 

R. H. Lord. 

William Augustus Duke of Cumberland: his Early Life and Times 
(1721-1748). By Evan Charteris, Fellow of the Royal His- 
torical Society. (New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 
1913. Pp. xi, 376.) 

Torsos are always a bit unsatisfying, and it is open to question 
whether the Duke of Cumberland's portrait is worth the artistic and 
elaborate frame which has been constructed for it. Otherwise, it would 
be difficult to pass any adverse criticism on this admirable book. The 
author is thoroughly at home in the period: he knows his sources, both 
printed and manuscript; he is familiar with the standard histories and 
biographies, with the contemporary memoirs, and the literature in 
poetry and prose. Moreover, bearing his learning lightly, he writes 
with spirit and distinction, in a style salted with epigram and apt quota- 
tions and illustrations. In short, here is one of those oases, all too 
rare, where even the most jaded reviewer may find refreshment. The 
work is confined to the early life and times of the Duke of Cumberland, 
from his birth in 1721 to the end of the War of the Austrian Succession 
in 1748. By a curious coincidence, Sir George Otto Trevelyan and 
Lord Rosebery, in their respective masterpieces of eighteenth-century 
biography, produced only fragments, unwilling, perhaps, that the reader 
should become sated at the feast. In Charles James Fox and the elder 
Pitt they were happy in choosing subjects to inspire their best eloquence. 
Heavily handicapped in his choice of a hero, Mr. Charteris, neverthe- 
less, challenges comparison, both in excellence and interest, with his two 
predecessors, hitherto pre-eminent in the field. In order to do it, how- 
ever, he has been obliged to use those extraordinary arts by which 
Gladstone is said to have "brightened the driest details and made the 
wilderness ... to blossom like a rose ". 

The aim of the writer is to rehabilitate the "Butcher Duke", by 
repudiating the calumnies with which the Jacobites have blackened his 



